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ENCOURAGEMENT OF JEWISH TALENT. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Raphall has now quitted these shores for the continent 
of America. This eminent scholar and divine, this distinguished man, 
has, in an advanced period of life, been compelled to seek in a foreign 
land that just appreciation, that support, which not even the best and 
most honourable services in the cause of his brethren, their religion 
and their freedom, could secure from them at home. Gifted with 
powers of no ordinary character, with an understanding enlarged by 
cultivation in almost every branch of learning, he was doomed for a 
series of years to pass through a dreary ordeal of obscurity in the 
great metropolis, unnoticed and disregarded, as is too commonly the 
ease, by his wealthier brethren, save when his intellect or his pen 
alone could be found to do that service which is above the power of 
wealth. At length, jointly with others similarly placed, he proposed 


Honour to them, we say, for the noble efforts which they alone have 
made to secure his permanent services. They have parted with their 
pastor with the deep regret of men who have both desired and ex- 
perienced the advantages of the best guidance, the best counsel, and 
the best instruction for themselves and children; and they have not 


_ suffered him to go without such a grateful testimony as was not only 


. due to him, but most honorable to themselves. 


Dr. Raphall, as all are aware, has, for several years past, been much 
before the public as a lecturer on various literary subjects. “ Hebrew 
Poetry,” the “ Post-Biblical History of the Jews,” and other topics 
of general interest, have called forth his powers in a manner that has 
acquired for him a high position among the public teachers of the day. 
Brought, by this means, in contact with eminent men of all parties 
and denominations—appearing in the literary circles and institutions, 
not only of the metropolis, but of all the principal towns of the 


_ provinces, and, indeed, of parts where, hitherto, a Jew perhaps had 


to himself a new and permanent undertaking. The Hebrew Review | 


made its appearance. ‘This was a work devoted to Jewish literature 
and theology. It offered encouragement to those sterling intellects 
amongst us that had long pined in vain for an opportunity calculated 
to call forth the exercise of faculties that might be productive of 
honorable benefit, alike to themselves and their brethren at large. 
Devoted to Jewish purposes and to Jewish interests, it was likewise 
an organ that might have been admirably adapted to the maintenance 
of those rights, and those eternal principles of justice, for which we 
have been so long contending, but in behalf of which we have been 
compelled to seek other channels, other aids, not Jewish. It was, 
however, chiefly a medium of moral, philosophical, and religious in- 
struction. There might be read and studied, in the vernacular tongue, 
the philosophy of Maimonides, the pious eloquence of Albo, the ster- 
ling productions of Abarbanel, llertz Wesseley, and a host of other 
spirits, long passed away, though yet shedding their bright rays to 
illumine and instruct even the most gifted of their kinsmen of the 
present day. The era of these great writers forms, indeed, a glorious 
page in the chequered history of their people. The Hebrew Review 
was a useful, an admirable undertaking; and it was executed in a 
manner worthy of its high and noble objects. It exhibited the pro- 
toundest research, the finest judgment, and the most elegant taste to 
which the scholar might aspire. It reached a third volume: but 
there, alias! it ceased—from want of support. 

We pass over the succeeding years of neglect and struggling vicis- 
situdes experienced by the man who originated and chiefly conducted 
it. 


Suffice it to mention that, after a long, long time, the Rev. Dr. — 


Raphall became the minister ofthe Birmingham congregation. There | 


he has laboured for years in the service of religion, and for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of his brethren. But there, not even 


the combined appointments to the ministry and the mastership of the — 


school, could producea stipend adequate to the requirementsof a family. 
Such could not be expected in a congregation of limited numbers, with- 
out the resources of wealth, yet needing the services of more than one 
minister. ‘Io our brethren of Birmingham, however, be all praise, all 
honour, for that appreciation of Dr. Raphall’s eminent qualities, which 


they were the first among the Jews of England properly to evince. | 


never been seen or heard of, save in the form and character of an 
itinerant seller of trinkets, or dealer in old clothes—appearing, like- 
wise, in the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland, and in her metropolis, 
peculiarly distinguished by its appellation of the “literary city"— 
whilst Dr. Raphall has thus earned tor himself an immortal and lasti 
fame, he has conferred on the Jewish comimunity an amount of —— 
incalculable. He has awakened for them an interest and a considera- 
tiun of a kind hitherto unknown jn this country. He has registered 
the Jewish name in the hallowed courts of learning, borne it into the 
mighty presence of intellect and of genius, and he has asserted for it 
those glorious attributes of mind, and soul, and moral dignity, which 
had long been regarded as extinct in Israel. All this has Dr. Raphall 
achieved in his own person, and by his own native powers, simple and 
unaided. 

Previously to his departure from Birmingham, he had the honour to 
receive, in addition to the tributes offered him bv his own brethren, a 
deputation from all classes and denominations of the Christians of 
that town. The deputation was headed by the Mayor, who, in their 
behalf, presented Dr. Raphall with an address, and a purse containin 
one hundred sovereigns. And alike in the address, and in the spooel 
with which it was introduced by the Mayor, we find expressions of 
the profoundest admiration and respect for Dr. Raphall personally, 
and of gratitude for the benefits derived from his public lectures, and 
for his services to the charitable, educational, and other institutions 
of the town. We have read, likewise (Aris's Birmingham Gazette, 
7th Oct.), that, at the conclusion of his last course of lectures at the 
Philosophical Institution of Birmingham, in taking his leave of his 
audience, they passed a vote of thanks to him, upon which the entire 
assembly ‘rose to testify their respect and admiration.” Such testi- 
monies trom our Christian neighbours speak more than words can tell 
for the worth of the man to whom they have been awarded; and we 
hesitate not to say that the achievements of such a man have conferred 
more lasting honour on his race than all the splendour of wealth, title, 
or position. Here we behold, indeed, a gratifying spectacle—the 
homage paid to intellect and worth, irrespective of creed or party— 
the free, disinterested admiration and respect, aye, we will use the ° 
expression of the Mayor of Birmingham, the ‘ reverence” entertained 
by Christians of every denomination for a man of talents, learning, and 
character, and that man a Jew. 

But we ask now the painful question, What has this same man 
received from his own, from those whom he has most essentially 
served ? In what manner have they now sought to testify their appre- 
ciation of Dr. Raphall, to atone tor past indifference and neglect? 
Shall we be told that in Liverpool, as well as in Birmingham, an ad- 
dress and purse were presented ? that from Edinburgh a similar token 
was offered, and, indeed, suggested to the Jews of England, and by 
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the Jews of London as readily repulsed ? Let us give to the Liver- 


pool people their due, and to our Edinburgh brethren our heartiest 
commendation, for conceiving the only just idea of what should have 
been done, and for the zeal they manifested in order to effect so 
worthy an object. Let us do justice, also, to a large class of our 
brethren, to those comprising what is termed the “middle class.” 
We give them credit for the best feelings on this, as on every occasion 
where the public good and the interests of the community are con- 
cerned. Yes; amongst what is termed the “ middle class” of Jews, 
we have true national feeling hearts alive to the calls of duty, to the 
welfare of their brethren, individually and collectively. And, strange 
as it may appear, amongst this “ middle class’’—this class of hard- 
working, toiling tradesmen, are to be found a host of minds keenly 
alive to the dignity and importance of intellectual worth and pursuits. 
If there be doubt on the subject, do but go to Sussex Hall on “lecture 
nights” and * discussion nights,” do but visit the various departments 
of that institution any evening, on Sundays or other leisure days ; 
there will be seen these same “ tradespeople,” the humblest of their 
order, after the depressing labours of business, seeking refreshment in 
mental culture and improvement—enjoyment in the pastime of books, 
reading, and study. There might be witnessed many a spectacle of 
wholesome reproof to those who assert superiority on the score of sta- 
tion and wealth. Amongst this same “ middle class,” also, how many 
an asylum, how much friendly encouragement, how much kindness, 
sympathy, and good service, have not the indigent men of parts and 
learning amongst us found, when all other hands, all houses, all hearts 
else, were closed against them? No; this is not the class with 
whom we would remonstrate. If fault they possess—and they must 
not mistake our frankness—it is the fault of submission to supposed 
superiors, that too ready acknowledgment of leadership which they 
yield to the wealthy. ‘This habit of submission depresses their ener- 
gies, and unfits them for the exercise of that power which they 
undoubtedly possess, if they would but use it. 

The class to whom we would appeal is a very different class—a class 
numbering in their ranks men of wealth, station, and influence—men 
of education, some of them professedly intellectual, aspiring to position 
and distinction among the enlightened of the most enlightened coun- 
try in the world—imen professing to be alive to progress and improve- 
ment, to be desiring and seeking the moral, intellectual, and political 
elevation of their community. What appreciation have they evinced 
for Dr. Kaphall’ What attention or consideration have they ever 
shewn him? What have they done now to repair the injury of past 
neglect? Behold in Dr. Raphall a man of splendid talents and attain- 
ments, of learning profound and extensive, an able writer, an eloquent 
public speaker and lecturer, a theologian and divine, and, with one or 
two exceptions, the only Knglish preacher amongst the Jewish clergy of 
this country. See this man, the champion of his people's most pre- 
cious inheritance, their religion, the vindicator of their fair name; the 
man who has fought their battles of religious, aye, and political tree- 
dom; who has written, spoken, and acted for them and their cause 
during a long series of years; who, on more than one occasion, has 
triumphed in their behalf, when none else could, or would, or dared 
attempt the encounter; behold this man, after a life of honourable 
service in the cause of Judaism and of Jewish liberty, receiving the 
homage and admiring respect of Christian men of all classes, by his 
own sull neglected and unrequited, compelled to seck another field for 
his labours, now throwing himself, as he does in visiting America, 
wholly upon the support of Christians. With the exceptions already 
noticed, not a testimonial, not a tribute of thanks or respect, has 
been offered him. ‘The “* obscure” Edinburgh congregation exhibited 
great “ presumption,” thought some, in attempting to teach London 
people how they should behave; therefore, good or bad, their sugges- 
tion must be rejected with scorn. The services of Dr. Raphall, espe- 
cially in the Newdegate controversy, are not quite so clear to others 
as they are generally supposed to be; theretore, these must stand 
aloof from such a thing as public * demonstration.” ‘ London moves 
not, stirs not,” exclaimed some distant folk ; ‘* London disavows the 
project. How should we be expected to raise the sound of discord 
amd the solemn harmony of London's grave denial ?” 


Slaves in thought, in spirit, soul, in all— 
Dread Mammon trowns, and they, submissive, prostrate fall. 


Again, ** What are the people in Birmingham, the scene of his 
labours, doing?” demanded some; “for unless the people of Bir- 
mingham give hima ‘character,’ how could they be expected to do 
sof” “* Charity begins at home,” (** Charity!”) cried others; “ our 
congregational funds are in deplorable plight, and we must not be 
party to any proceeding that is to divert the people's money into 


Joreigu channels;” therefore, “we neither let give, nor give our- || 


selves.” Such were the various receptions with which the Edinburgh 
proposal, and others besides the Edinburgh proposal, were met by 
those in high places. One knows not whether to pity the mental 
obtusity, to mourn over the miserable state of mind and moral fee}. 
ing, or to despise the vulgar insolence displayed by such men. 

We would earnestly ask the class to whom we especially allude, 
Are they really alive to the progress that is going on around them? 
Are they really solicitous for the moral, intellectual, and political ele. 
vation of their race ? Do they appreciate the importance of such 
elevation? Or, are they entitled to claim that distinction, and that 
position, amongst the enlightened of this country for which they are 
at this moment striving? Do they consider intellect of any value ; 
and is it intellect they would retain amongst them. Dr. Raphall 
possesses intellect,—intellect of a high order,—an enlarged under- 
standing, a liberal and enlightened mind. Is it learning they would 
encourage ? Dr. Raphall possesses this also, we repeat; profound 
and extensive learning. Is it eloquence they demand? “ They 
have heard with their ears;” and, moreover, Dr. Raphall’s well- 
earned fame, not only in the pulpit, but elsewhere, not only in the 
cause of religion, but in the cause of learning, freedom, and humanity, 
is a sufficient reason. Is it an able writer they would desire? Let 
them read, if they have not yet read, what Dr. Raphall has written ; 
and let them—some of them, at least—call to mind, if they will, the 
ready productions of his pen, even in their individual service, when 
theirs was still and could not move, because ideas, as well as language, 
were wanting to move it. No; it 1s not the deficiencies of Dr. 
Raphall that have produced this neglect, but the deficiencies of those 
who have manifested it, not to him alone, but to every man who has 
ever appeared amongst us, in this land, whose only possession was a 
soul made to enlighten and instruct, a heart zealous for the glory of 
his race and religion. With sorrow and with shame do we speak it ; 
but the truth must be spoken. Our wealthy brethren of England, 
with but few exceptions, are not yet alive to the value of mind, 
They do not appreciate intellect as a thing of worth, and of profit to 
them, and to mankind. ‘They know not the power that knowledge 
‘an give; and we fear that many a fine soul must be wasted in 
obscurity, many a noble mind become the prey of wearying neglect 
and disappointment; and, we will add, many a manifestation of con- 
tempt must be experienced from without, before these our wealthy 


brethren shall have learned to know that wealth, with all its glittering - 


appendages, is, unsupported by the high attributes of humanity, as 
nothing in the sphere of true dignity; that, on the contrary, it will 
become a source of never-ending movtification and derision to them- 
selves; an instrument of depression, rather than of elevation, in the 
scale of society. 

Let it not be supposed that we desire to under-rate the importance 
of wealth, or the influence which it necessarily carries along with it. 
To us Jews, it has been for the most part, and for a long time our 
only weapon of defence; the only rampart that has enabled us to 
withstand the weighty forces of oppression and prejudice. By the 
influence which it has acquired for some of our brethren, it has even 
served to bring us into notice—favourable notice. But let us not 
over-rate its powers ; let us not attribute to it alone what, alone, it 
has not, and could not have, effected. Let it be borne in mind that 
the period during which it has chiefly done its work, was a period of 
absolute intolerance, and of darkness, compared with the present 
times ; that it was a period when we were struggling against material 
elements, and that material elements alone could uphold us in the 
conflict. Let it not be forgotten either, that, as often as wealth has 
been to us a weapon of defence, so often has it been the occasion of 
attack ; that, as much as it has served as a barrier to ward off oppres: 
sion, and to sustain us under the assaults of prejudice, so often has it 
been the source of oppressions amd of prejudices, indeed not yet 
extinct. We tell our brethren that wealth, for us, has fulfilled its 
office ; it has completed its work. ‘Ve have arrived at another epoch ; 
and a new crisis is at hand for the Jews of this country. We live in 
a land of thought, in an age of thought.. We have attained a posi- 
tion in which we can no more be stationary than othermen We 
must rise, therefore, lest we fall. There is no middle place open to 
us ; no compromise between moral elevation and abject degradation. 
Wealth cannot carry us forward till we reach the former goal, nor 
can 1t support us where we are, or preserve us from the latter alter- 
native. Would we take eur stand of equality with other men, our 
weapons, Instruments, means, must be the same as theirs. Intellect, 
ideas, thoughts, intellectual and moral means, and the attainments 
that serve to develop them,— these are the weapons, instruments, 
means, by which alone we can ever hope to achieve a position of 
honourable worth. 


It is, therefore, our interest, and it should be our endeavour, to 
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foster these great qualities amongst us; to encourage and promote 
them in every department in which the higher faculties of man are 
called into action; in none more so than in the synagogue, whence 
the soul should receive those lessons of eternal truth and holiness 
which alone can render our best faculties of benefit to ourselves and 
to others. 

In this sphere, what service might not such a man as Dr, Raphall 
have yet rendered, great as his services have already been! Instead 
of leaving England—instead of preacher to a small provincial congre- 
gation, and the master of a charity school, he should have been 
adorning the pulpit of one of thelargest congregations in Great Britain. 
His field of action should have been co-extensive with his powers 
and attainments. With such powers and attainments he would, in 
any of the high secular walks of life, have earned for himself a posi- 
tion second to none. Had he been a Christian, and a Christian 
minister, he would have been the head of a college, or a dignitary of 
his Church. But, because a Jew, and an earnest one, he is con- 
demned to a life of straitened means, of cold neglect, and indifference 
at the hands of those whom he has so signally served, till, at length, 
he finds himself an exile, seeking support in a land of strangers, at 
the hands of strangers. Alas for the Jews of England! 

FLETA. 


TESTIMONIAL TO DR. RAPHALL. 
Lam glad to inform you that our co-religionists in the town of 
Liverpool have not been slow to render their meed of respect to 
our distinguished brother who has just quitted these shores. On 
the arrival of the Rev. Dr. Raphall, on Sunday the 7th inst., in 
this place, whence he embarked on the following day for America, 
a deputation—composed of officers of both congregations, aud 
others anxious to evince their esteem for this eminent man, waited 
upon him, for the purpose of presenting him with an address and 
purse subscribed for the occasion. In the absence of Mr. A. 
Abraham, the senior warden of the Seal-street congregation, 
whom illness prevented from heading the deputation, as was 
intended, Mr. B. L. Joseph was called upon to fulfil that grateful 
office, which he did with great efficiency. He introluced the 
proceedings of the day in a speech marked by great feeling and 
good taste; after which he proceeded to read the address, which I 
subjoin. 


Address to the Rev. Morris J. Raphall, Ph. D., M.A., from the members 
of the Hebrew Community of Liverpool. Presented to him on his 
departure for America. 


Rev. Sir,—We, the members of the Hebrew community of Liver- 
pool, have sought this opportunity, previously to your departure from 
this country, to offer you the homage of our appreciation and 
respect. 

Devoted for many years to the study of our sacred language and 
literature, you brought to our holy ministry an intellect of no ordi- 
nary character, a mind stored with the rich treasures of useful and 
exalted learning, a heart zealous in the cause of holiness and of your 
people’s welfare. And whilst, during your ministry, you have en- 
deavoured assiduously to disseminate the seeds of sound knowledge 
amongst those with whom you were immediately connected, you have 
been found ever ready to extend the sphere of your usefulness, and 
to co-operate in all that concerned the true interests of our brethren 
in every part of this kingdom. For such a career of honourable ser- 
vice, the thanks and the admiration of every earnest man amongst us, 
are due. But, in common with all who bear the name of Israel, we 
owe you our especial acknowledgment for more than one signal effort 
of devotedness. 

In you we recognise, not only a minister of our Faith, a zealous 
teacher of our sacred doctrine amongst those committed to your care, 
but the able and distinguished champion of our cause, of our freedom, 
our honour, and our religion. 

At a time, not many years past, when neither the power of wealth, 
nor the influence of station, could rescue the Jewish name from 
obloquy, or could have saved our religion itself possibly from 
proscription, even in this land, you it was, together with nother 
gifted and zealous brother in a neighbouring town, who achieved the 
triumph of truth over calumny—of honest rectitude over malice. 
And since that eventful period—indeed, but recently—again and 
again have you stood forth single-handed, to combat the assaults of 
enmity levelled against our sanctuary, to dispel the mists of falsehood 


and prejudice, to vindicate the nam of Israel, and the integrity of 
Israel's law. 

Distinguished by such services, by talents and learning that have 
received the honourable acknowledgment of two learned bodies, not 
of our denomination; eminent in the field of literature—the eloquent 
public teacher—the historian of your people and the enlightened ex- 
positor of sacred truth—you go forth with a name honoured and dig- 
nified by every circumstance that can adorn the highest qualities and 
attainments of man. And, whilst we deeply regret even the tempo- 
rary separation that is about to take place, we nevertheless regard, 
with feelings of interest, not unmixed with pride, an occasion that 
shall serve to extend your fame beyond this hemisphere, and shed a 
new lustre on that race already so much honoured by your position 
and achievements. 

Receive, then, Rev. Sir, this grateful tribute of our appreciation 
and esteem: and permit us to offer you the accompanying testimony 
of our friendship. In conclusion, we pray our common Father to 
watch over you in your journeyings, and to preserve you long to 
labour in His sacred vineyard. May He grant you the * fulness of 
life and joy,” and may His divine blessing rest upon you and your 
house. Signed in behalf, etc. 

Ls Josern. 

To this address the Rev. Dr. Raphall replied in a feeling and 
eloquent speech. 

After the interesting proceedings just recorded, the deputation 
took leave of the Rev. gentleman. | 

In the evening, it being the eve of the eighth day of Taber- 
nacles, Dr. Raphall preached in the Hardman-street congregation, 
where there was a crowded assemblage of both communities, and 
of persons of other denominations, to listen to his last public 
discourse previously to his departure, 


Liverpool, Oct. Vth. From a Correspondent. 


OPENING OF THE LECTURE SESSION AT SUSSEX HALL, 


Ow Thursday evening last, the llth inst., the Lecture Session of 
the Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific Institution, Sussex 
iHlall, was opened by a Conversazione. Nathaniel Montefiore, 
Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Amongst the company present we noticed the Kev. Dr. Adler, 
Chief Rabbi, and the Misses Adler; Mr. I. L.. Miers, V. P.:- Mr. 
S.J. Joseph, V.P., and Mrs. Joseph; Mr. Lawrence Myers, V.P., 
and Mrs. Myers; Mr. Sampson Samuel, Hon. Sec., and Mrs, 
Samuel: Mr. Henry Solomon, Treasurer; Mr. John Sammel, 
Mr. M.D. Lindo, Mr. S. De Symons, Jun., Mr. M. Montefiore, 
Mrs. Myer Davidson, Mr. David Davidson, Mr. Haim Guedala, 
Dr. Barnard Van Oven and Mrs. Van Oven, Mr. John H. Parry, 
Mr. Samuel Moses, Mr. David Moses, Mr. Wolff, Mr. Judah 
Hart, Mr. John Mottram, Rev. D. De Sola, Rev. J. Holtzel 
and Mrs. H4ltzel, Rev. S. Ascher and Mrs. Ascher, etc. 

The galleries, as well as the theatre, were crowded, 
were upwards of eight hundred persons present. 

The Chairman, Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., President of the 
Institution, opened the proceedings by the following address :— 


There 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I am not a little proud that it has fallen to 
my lot to address you this evening; at the same time, however, I 
must confess I feel somewhat diffident, and that more especially when 
I consider that you have been accustomed to listen to persons of 
known eloquence and reputed talent. I need hardly tell you that we 
have met here this evening to celebrate the opening session ; 
we have also met here to show that we take an interest in this 
institution; and when I look around and see so many bright 
glittering eyes, I feel almost convinced that Sussex Hall need not 
despond. Loin told that I must excite still more the interest that is 
already felt towards this institution. Would that, for so laudable a 
motive, I possessed the power of those orators of old, who, to charm, 
had but to speak. Fortunately for me, and still more fortunately for 
the institution, such quintessence of eloquence is not required; a 
mere statement of facts, clothed in the simple garb of truth, is all that 
is necessary. For this institution, be it remembered, is now, 
thanks to the fostering care of its founders, no longer the delicate 
sapling, but the sturdy oak; and it is not doubtful that, with your 
assistance, its roots will soon spread far and wide, and, sinking deep 
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into the earth, become there fixed—thus perpetuating for ever the 
memory of those who first sowed the seed. 

Before speaking in detail of the importance of this institution, I 
must say a few words on the advantages of such institutions in general, 
for their utility has not only been doubted, but even hints have been 
thrown out that they do harm. As for myself, I cannot conceive how 
they can be hurtful, unless, indeed, “ignorance is bliss,” and then, of 
course, ‘tis folly to be wise.” Some unsocial philosophers ask what 
is the use of bringing people together ? ‘The use—the use is enormous ; 
for it is just that bringing people together that aids the growth of 
civilisation. Keep men apart, and they fall at once in the scale of 
humanity ; meee them apart, and they become intolerant, bigoted, and 
fanatic; keep them apart, and they soon lose the better qualities of 
man, their feelings become warped_; and their hearts, from cherishing 
a lustful egotism, soon grow cold. ‘These are no idle words, for the 
history of the present and the past alike confirms their truth. You 
will, perhaps, have persons ask, Why should our household gods be 
deserted for the purpose of study? and then, without deigning to 
receive an answer, they raise on their interrogatory-problem a hill of 
doubt, which, without rhyme or reason, they ruthlessly hurl at all 
learned societies. I am sure I do not deny the possibility of studying 
at home, nor the advantages accruing therefrom; but I think it is 
probable that persons returning from a hard day’s work will not be 
inclined to burn what the poets call “the midnight oil ;” a slight 
excuse will serve to drag them from their labours, and their books will 
be more often closed than open. This is not so often the case when 
they are surrounded by fellow-students; on the contrary, a love of 
study is then soon acquired, and that which was at first looked upon 
as a hardship, becomes, in time, looked upon as a species of relaxa- 
tion. 

Some long time ago, knowledge was looked upon as hurtful, and 
even fra dig. ‘I need not tell you that these ideas have long ceased 
to exist, and to be able to read and write is}now no longer looked 
upon as superfluous ; and even a few additional acquirements are not 
considered at all blameable. Yet, in spite of the march of intellect, 
there are some people who still fondly cling to byegone ages. You 
may hear, perhaps, one of these antediluvian philosophers querulously 
demand, ‘* What is the use of So-and-so learning French; he will 
never travel, and the height of his ambition is to be a shopman, like 
his father.” In spite of these murmurings, however, the youth learns 
the Galle language, and, according to prophecy, he follows the trade 
of his parent. Well, was his time uselessly employed? No; for, 
thanks to his knowledge, he can not only understand, but converse 
with foreigners; and thus the very hours reputed by our philosopher 
to have been thrown away, are actually those which have been the 
means of increasing his trade. I could bring forward hundreds and 
hundreds of examples, all pointing to the advantages of knowledge, 
even in the humblest stations; but I will not insult vou by dilating on 
a topic which has now become a truism. 

Having thus turned your attention towards institutions in general, 
I must take up the one we have most at heart, namely, the Jewish 
Literary and Scientific Institution. I say, the institution we have most 
at heart; for it originated amongst ourselves, and consequently we feel 
4 double interest im its success. It was assisted in its foundation by a 
nan whom we esteemed, for his name was ever attached to all that was 
good, upright, and honest. It was founded to show the world that 
the ardour of business prevented us not from paying attention to the 
cultivation of the mind. It was founded to show the world that we 
were not an isolated, intolerant race, but that we felt a common 
interest with those around, and, moreover, that the dictates of friend- 
ship were independent of religious belief. Such being the case, the 
Jewish Literary and Scientitic Institution pre-eminently deserves 
your support; for so long as this hall is filled with people of varied 
creeds, so long is the lie given to those who seem to rack their ima- 
ginations tor the mere purpose of villifying our actions. But away 
with such considerations ; ** our withers are unwrung;” and to those 
who call us by the gentle titles of misers, usurers, mnoney-lenders, and 
heaven knows what besides, let us reply, Honi soit qui mal y pense ;"' 
and, mingling here, let us show by our actions that our religion has 
not only taught us the precepts of modesty and humility, but also 
those of tolerance and forgiveness. 

As a general rule, we never offer praise to those present ; but as 
there are exceptions to every rule, I must be allowed to complinent 
the gentlemen forming your committee for their unwearicd zeal and 
unremitting labours in furthering the success and increasing the pro- 

sperity of your institution. ‘They must be imbued with the true prin- 
ciples of political economy, for, 
done wonders. Are you curious as to what those wonders are? Just, 
then, a regular cleansing of the whole establishment. 'T hey wanted, 


with a very low exchequer, they have 
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indeed, to have painted this hall; but, alas! motives which I ho 
our generous sympathy will in time remove, prevented the laudable 
idea being carried out. Secondly, a large addition has been made to 
the library, and I may congratulate you upon having near five thousand 
volumes, and all chosen with such care, that every taste can be grati- 
fied. Those who are fond of gay and light literature will find plenty 
of volumes replete with their favourite topics; the would-be traveller, 
who is forced to stay at home, may become acquainted with foreign 
climes; and even the astute philosopher can, in your well-filled 
shelves, discover food for his more serious mind. In addition to all 
this, your reading-rooms are well stored with daily and weekly news- 
papers, with monthly magazines and quarterly reviews, besides varied 
periodicals and an infinity of pamphlets. Well, if your committee had 
stopped here, they would deserve your thanks; but they have been 
more ambitious, and, continuing their labours, have arranged a capital 
syllabus of lectures; and having, I presume, the old adage in their 
memory, that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” they 
have endeavoured to join instruction with amusement. Thus we have 
lectures on music, and on the natural history of the creation ; lectures 
on poetry, on popular proverbs, on wit and humour; lectures on 
popular amusements, and on the philosophy of biography, given by a 
distinguished member belonging to the fairer sex. I hear there are to 
be lectures on the British essayists, on the principles of artificial 
lighting, besides others on general literature, including two dramatic 
readings from Shakspeare, which, I see, are also by a gentle member 
of the softer sex. Really, we shall grow Jealous of these fair pro- 
fessors. You must not be tired, ladies and gentlemen, for I have not 
yet terminated the list containing the Herculean labours of your com- 
mittee ; for, in addition to lectures, there are evening classes, where 
French, German, and Hebrew are taught; and, lastly, but not least, 


we have discussion classes, where aspiring youth may play the impas- 
sioned orator— | 


Hark! his hands the lyre explore; 
Bright-ey’d Fancy hovering o’er, 

Scatters, from her pictur’d urn, 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 


I have thus endeavoured to turn your attention towards the Jewish 
Literary and Scientific Institution. I have endeavoured to point out 
some of its advantages, and to show you, as well as I was able, why 
its prosperity ought to excite your sympathy and interest. But the 
duty I have undertaken would be but partly carried out if I merely 
were to present you with a picture of the existing state of your insti- 
tution. We must not indulge ourselves in fancying the Jewish 
Literary and Scientific Institution to be perfection. As far as it goes 
it is admirable; but I need hardly tell you that it does not go far 
enough. We must not be contented to allow it to remain a third or 
fourth-rate institution. No; our motto must be, ** Second to none.” 
Remember, where there is a will there is a way. We have only got 
to work together, to be inspired with the same wish; and already | 
see, in the hazy fature, a noble edifice arise, dedicated to the arts and 
sciences, a building worthy of us, and of the country in which it is 
placed. I see its portals now thrown open; fine libraries and spa- 


cious galleries, filled with models of every useful invention, charm the 


eye; whilst lecture-rooms, crowded with eager students, listening to 
able professors, add fresh interest and dignity to the scene. Aye, 
ladies and gentlemen, I also see you hurrying there, and with smiles 
upon your lips, which seem to say, with proper pride, * All this is our 
doing; we have raised this building, we have decked these rooms; it 
originated among us, and was nurtured by us, till, passing into matu- 
rity, it needed our assistance no longer.” QO imagine, I pray you, for 
a moment, that the future did unfold the edifice my imagination has 
conjured up; and I ask you, Could you desire a better or a nobler 
monument to bequeath to your children’s children ? 

But the colours of my picture are growing dim, they mingle one with 
another, they have faded away, and now they are lost. But let us not 
despond, for the bright picture will be again restored; not as “the 
shadowy outline of a dream,” but bearing all the marks of stern reality. 
Hope carries us forward, energy aids onr efforts, activity quickens the 
course, and success crowns our labours. 

I have now only one more duty to perform, and that a most pleasing 
one, for itis to express to you my thanks for the kindness you have 
evinced towards me this evening. Iam indeed much in want of your 
good nature, for strange to the office which, thanks to you, I have the 
honour of holding, I am often in danger of falling into error. This 
evening you have had a specimen of my inexperience. Be indulgent, 


however, to-day, and charitably hope, with me, that this institution, 
which js to work such wonders onall its members, may not be without 
its happy influence on your unworthy president. 
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Mr. Montefiore then resumed his seat amidst the applause of 
the meeting. 


Dr. Van Oven advanced to the table, and said :— 


Having been requested, Mr. President, by the committee of this in- 
stitution, to attend and take part in the proceedings of this evening, I 
willingly acceded, because I felt honoured by so flattering a request, 
and because I am at all times desirous of proclaiming my admiration 
of institutions such as this, and my earnest desire to promote their 
utility. But I confess that the pleasure I feel in appearing before you 
this evening is considerably mingled with painful sensations, with feel- 
ings of sorrow and regret. I cannot but remember that the last time I 
addressed an audience from this place (when, last session, I had the 
honour of delivering a lecture here), your chair, Sir, was filled by one 
who was to me an old school-fellow and an old friend—the founder, 
the first president, and the prime supporter of this institution. You 
have justly remarked, Sir, that it is a rule not to praise persons pre- 
sent; unfortunately, that rule does not apply to the deceased gentleman 
of whom I now speak, and I may now say—what, truly, I should 
scarcely have ventured to say in his presence—that he was one who 
sought out any and every opportunity of making himself useful, of 
serving his friends or the public, of actively employing himself so as to 
do good or to promote good; and having become convinced that to 
promote the diffusion of knowledge was really to increase the happi- 
ness of mankind, he founded, protected, and supported this institution. 
I do not know, Sir, if it be permitted to us, after quitting this world, 
to watch over those things in the success of which we took deep 
interest here; but I am sure that if the spirit of the late president can 
watch over the proceedings of this institution, it must be highly grati- 
fying to him to see his place so excellently filled. I congratulate you, 
Sir, on the chair you occupy, and I congratulate the members of this 
institution that you are go placed. It is a position worthy of you, and 
of the name you bear. It is delightful to see you employing the talents 
with which it has pleased God to endow you, and the means which a 
kind Providence has placed at your disposal, to diffuse amongst all 
classes the blessings of knowledge. -Thus, then, whilst the head of 
the family to which you belong is distinguished by his laborious phi- 
lanthropy, by his incessant exertions to diminish the amount of human 
misery, you are about to pursue the scarcely less valuable course of 
endeavouring to increase the amount of human happiness, by throwing 
open to all the temple of science, and making easy to all the pathways 
of knowledge. (Cheers.) | 

The time has gone by, Sir, when it is needful to speak of the value 
of knowledge—of the importance of institutions for its promotion or 
diffusion. No one now would dare to come forward as the advocate of 
ignorance, or of restricting knowledge to any class ordegree. It is the 
proud boast of institutions such as this, that they render science and 
learning free as the air we breathe; all alike may inhale its balmy and 
invigorating influence; the prince, the peer, the merchant, the trader, 
the mechanic. ‘This temple of learning is open to all alike, and within 
its walls all are equal. It was not always thus. There was a time 
when the poor and humble student could attain to knowledge only by 
the most incessant labour, and by suffering the greatest privations ; 
when wealth was a necessary means to study, and the poor man was 


barred out from all honourable ambition; or, if he dared venture on- - 


wards, his path was beset by innumerable difficulties. 


Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ?. 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with fortune an eternal war ? 


There was a time when many could have told this sad tale—could 
have detailed their labours, their difficulties, their disappointments— 
almost their despair; but institutions such as this have removed 
such difficulties, and forbid any to despair. They throw the path to 
literary and scientific eminence fairly open to all, and afford to all 
fair and equal opportunity to rise, nay, to attain to the highest distinc- 
tions. At some future meeting of this assembly, I hope it will be 
addressed by gentlemen who will speak of this place as their alma 
mater—who, standing where I do now, will say, Within these walls 
I first acquired useful knowledge—in the Class-rooms, in the Lecture- 
theatre, in the Library, and, above all, in the conversation and 
association with ardent and ambitious spirits, I first learned to taste 
the pleasures of literature, and the delights of science. 1 owe what 


I have gained greatly to this institution, and I am desirous of paying 
the debt by promoting its utility—Such are the sentiments wh 
trust you will often hear, and from many mouths. 

I am of opinion that Literary institutions are peculiarly useful 


ich I 


amongst a population devoted to commerce, trade, and manufactures. 
The contrary has, indeed, often been asserted; but, as it seems to 
me, most groundlessly. Surely a knowledge of the theoretical princi- 

les of his trade must improve the skill of the mechanic, and change 
him from a mere tool to one likely to improve the machinery at which 
he labours, and give to society future Watts, and Arkwrights, and 
Stephensons. Surely a knowledge of history, geography, and of the 
productions and manufactures of each country, will be the best means 
of converting the mere hazardous speculator into the enlightened 
merchant. And these things are to be effected by means of institu- 
tions such as this; but peculiarly and sonny by this institution, 
situated as it is in the very centre of a large commercial, trading, 
and mechanical population; and I will take this opportunity of re- 
marking on the peculiar position of the institution at present. When 
it was founded, another similar establishment was existing at Crosb 
Hall, in its vicinity, apparently flourishing, and doing much ae 
It might have been doubted if it were wise or just to originate a 
similar institution so near; many persons did think that two such 
institutions would weaken each other, and that neither could flourish ; 
but the one has now ceased to exist, and this is, therefore, the only 
Literary and Scientific institution within a large space of the City of 
London. Upon the committee, therefore, devolves the serious duty 
of providing fitting means of instruction for a very large class, who 
have now no other place wherein to seek it. It is for you, sir, ably 
and zealously to preside over and direct their efforts—you see your 
subjects here before you, a goodly array. Allow me to hope that 
you will succeed in so directing their pursuits as to lead to a great 
diffusion of valuable knowledge, and consequently a great increase of 
individual happiness. (Cheers.) 


John H. Parry, Esq., then rose and addressed the meeting. 


Ite commenced by expressing his delight at seeing so many ladies 
gracing the meeting with their presence, and at beholding so numerous 
an audience on the occasion of opening the lecture session of the 
Institution. The advantages of the Institution had been ably detailed 


by the Chairman, and he was glad to hear that they had a hbrary of 


five thousand volumes, which is indeed a splendid library. He looked 


upon these kind of institutions as conferring an immense amount of 


benefit on Society. Independent of the instruction which they afforded 
to all classes of society, there was the great principle of equality which 
these institutions taught and promulgated ; there was no exclusion on 
account of religious profession, like there exised in the House of 
Commons; nor is there any distinction of politics. When last he had 
occasion to address them in this hall (at the meeting of the Jewish 
Association for the removal of Civil Disabilities), he had fully ex- 
pressed his opinions on that subject, and protested against the system 
of exclusion in general. The learned speaker then dwelt upon the 
great advantages which young men engaged in the warehouse, the 
counting-house, or the shop, all day, might derive from the evening 
classes, from the lectures, from the discussion classes, and from the 
reading-rooms. As competition was a great stimulus to bring out the 
advantages in full power, he would not mind if there were an institution 
next door. ‘There was no rivalry in the matter; the more such insti- 
tutions there existed, the better they would be. He was glad to see, 
that whilst one Montefiore distinguished himself in universal bet.evo- 
lence, another Montefiore was at the head of an institution intended 
to promote knowledge and science. ‘The learned speaker then, after 
dilating upon the inseparable connexion of science and knowledge 
with commerce, and after heartily wishing the prosperity of the 
Institution, concluded a most eloquent speech amidst the hearty 
cheers of the meeting. 


Afier the delivery of these speeches the company adjourned 
for twenty minutes; and, upon their return to the theatre, the 
President announced that the concert would take place. 

The entertainment commenced with Bellini’s celebrated duet of 
“Deh Conte,” which was charmingly rendered by Miss Rainforth 
and Miss Rebecca Isaacs. Of Miss Rainforth it is needless to 
speak; the position which she has long oceupied, of prima donne 
of the English operatic stage, renders comment unnecessary ; 
suffice it to say, that she was received with the enthusiasm which 
always greets her when she appears in public, and on this occa- 
sion she was indeed deserving of it. Miss Rebecca Isaacs sang 
with her usual clear intonation and scientific precision. A twelve- 
month has elapsed since this popular vocalist appeared at the 
Hall, and on this occasion the great improvement which has 
taken place in the melody as well as in the power of her voice 
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was manifested by the admirable manner in which she rendered 
the music of this duet, as well as by the sweetness she displayed 
in an English ballad which she afterwards sang. Miss Wolff, 
the young lady who ‘gained last year two prizes in the Royal 
Academy of Music, was then introduced, and played with great 
brilliancy a fantasia on the piano-forte. Her performance elicited 
great applause, and she was most warmly welcomed on this her 
first appearance at Sussex Hall, and, we believe, only her second 
in London: indeed, the brilliancy of Miss Wolff's performance 
reminded us of Madame Dulcken’s, the great pianste. A scena 
from ‘“‘ Anna Bolena” was then sung by Miss Julia Baxter, which 
was followed by songs from Mr. Tedder and Miss Rainforth. 
Mr. Ellis Roberts then played some Welsh airs on the ancient 
triple-stringed harp, and the concert concluded by Herr Pigall 
singing a Tyrolean national air, in which he most successfully 
imitated the warbling of birds. Herr Pigall possesses a beautiful 
falsetto, and his style is at once novel and charming. The,con- 
cert was conducted by Mr. Maurice Davis, who displayed, in its 
arrangement, his usual tact and talent. 

We must not omit to mention, that the whole of the profes- 
sionals gave their services gratuitously; for which act of kinduess 
the President thanked them publicly in appropriate terms. 

The rooms of the institution were then thrown open to the 
visitors. Amongst the works of art with which the rooms were 
decorated were some beautiful paintings and antique carved ivory. 
and silver tankards, exhibited by Mr. Judah Hart, of Bevis 
Marks, who also lent for the occasion a series of beautiful bronze 
medals, representing the cathedrals of Belgium, which were 
executed by Mons. Wiener, a Jewish artist, medallist to the Bel- 
rian government. Messrs. Falcke, of Oxford-street, also exhibited 
paintings and bronzes, and some very-cleverly executed oil- 
sketches were displayed by Mr. Abraham Solomon, the artist. 
Paintings and articles of vertu were also exhibited by Mr, John 
Cashmore, Mr. Jacob Davis, and others. There were also models 
of machinery, from Messrs. Newtons, of Chancery-lane; spe- 
cimens of electro-gilding and plating, from Messrs. l:lkington ; 
castings, from the works of the Coalbrook Dale Iron Company, 
of Shropshire ; and wood-carvings from Jordan’s \iachine-Carv- 
ing Works; with other articles which we are precluded from 
noticing from want of space. 

The concert and the exhibition thus gave another practical 
refutation to the charge that the Jews take no interest in art and 
science, but only in trade and commerce. Miss Woolf, Miss 
Isaacs, and Mr. Maurice Davis are Jews. Many of the works of 
art exhibited were wrought by Jewish hands; and the enthusiasm 
evinced by the worthy Chairman, by Dr. Van Oven, and by the 


Jewish audience, among whom was the highest ecclesiastical 


Jewish personage, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, in the cause of pro- 
moting knowledge and science, powerfully evince the increased 
esteem of the Jews for mental cultivation. We trust that this 
progress will be still more actively manifested by crowded attend- 


ances at the ensuing lectures of the Jews’ and General Literary 


and Scientific Institution. 


NORWICH—PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO 
MR. JOEL FOX. 


On Tuesday evening, the 2nd inst., the subscribers met at the house of 
Mr. Joel Fox, Castle Meadow, to present him with a handsome silver 
salver, in token of their acknowledgment of his exertions in establish- 
ing a Jewish synagogue in this city, the consecration of which took 
place on the 6thof September last. Mr. M. Kisch, of King-street, pre- 
sided, and Mr. Abraham Keyzor, of St. Giles’-street, occupied the vice- 
chair, 

Grace having been said, and the usual loyal toasts to Her Majesty 


and the Royal Family having been drunk with the accustomed honours, 
the Chairman said— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I rise under no ordinary degree of feeling on the 
present oceasion, for it always is a source of great pleasure to me to meet my 
trends; bat upon the present occasion it affords me greater pleasure, because we 
‘are assembled to express our sentiments for the goodly offices rendered to us by 


the Gentleman I am about to introduce to your notice. But, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, however difficult it might be for a person to stand forth and give words to 
feelings of his own alone, the difficulty vanishes when he sees around him a whole 
community, if I may so express myself, assembled spontaneously to convey their 
marks of respect for one of our own persuasion " and whose services I willingly 
assert and admit far distanced those of any of our congregation. It is now only a 
few years since a new Synagogue was proposed to be established in Norwich— 
the embrvo then formed needed a master-mind to tend it, and unless such a one 
were found, who could comprehend and grapple with the whole difficulty of the 
undertaking, the embryo would have proved a failure. That master mind was 
found in our friend and Aost Mr. Fox, it was he who infused the spirit of life inte 
the embryo, adopted it as the child of his bosom, fostered and reared it until it 
now stands alone, a noble work of a noble mind ; but he has promised not to 


? 
leave it to fall or decay, but to watch its welfare until it is wholly unfettered by 
bonds, or so long as it may please God to spare him. Without farther comment 
I now beg to hand to you, Mr. Fox, in the name of the Jewish congregation this 
salver as a small testimonial in return for the zeal and indefatigable exertions yoy 
have used in causing to be raised our present place of worship, and we feel con- 
vinced that the satisfaction you will have in receiving it will not exceed the 
pleasure we have in thus recording our thanks to you; and I trust that the 
example thus set by you will stimulate others to further exertions, and that you 
may in your decline of life have the pleasing satisfaction of looking back with 
pride upon your work, and that the example thus set by you will not be lost sight 
of by your son, but that he may follow in your footsteps and in the end endea- 


vour to be, if that were possible, even a better man than his father. TF hope you 


may live long to enjoy our presentation. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Abraham Keyzor next rose, and, after designating the piece of 
plate presented as an emblem of esteem and regard, said— , 


Having been a member of the building committee, [ can bear ample testimony 
to the essential and untiring exertions of our friend Mr. Fox. I waited upon Mr, 
Kisch with the view to raise a testimonial to him in approbation of his services, 
and Mr. Kisch at once acquiesced in the suggestion and expressed himself pre- 
pared to act with me: we apprehended no difficulty and we found none. The 
emblem. itself explains the feeling entertained towards the worthy gentleman to 
whom it is presented. It is now four years since the Synagogue was proposed 
being built. It was he who brought it to maturity and has enabled us to offer up 
our prayers in so beautiful an edifice. I need not reiterate to you, Ladies and 
(ientlemen, the difficulties Mr. Fox has had to encounter in raising funds for this 
ereat work—vsoliciting donations in London under most unfavourable cireum- 
stances, when revolutions were all over the Continent, yet he has brought large 
amounts, and seemed not to have forgotten that with labour great good can be 
done. [see around me almost the whole of our congregation; and I trust and hope 
Mr. Fox will excuse my expressing our united regrets that Mrs, Fox is not here 
to witness a scene so full of honour to her husband; but we should not mourn after 
departed worth. [would beg of Mr, Alexander Fox to look upou this Presentation 
as the gift of a whole community, and hope it will stimulate him to walk in the 
footsteps of his father, and that in after years he may hand it down to his poste- 
rity as the gift of a whole and unanimous congregation for their high sense of his 
father’s conduct, who almost alone raised the honoured temple for the service of 
Almighty God, Thope Mr. Fox will receive this our offering as a pledge of our 
regard for his past conduct, and that he may henceforth enjoy the friendship and 
confidence of us all which he has so ably won 3 and may he be long spared to 


gaze upon this emblem as the gift of the Jewish community of Norwich. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. Soman next rose, and said— 

When I arrivedin Norwich, many years since, [ found our community in great 
confusion. Mr. Fox afterwards endeavoured to restore order and good feeling 
among us: how far he has succeeded our assembling this night will bear testimony. 
It gives me satisfaction in stating that at the present time there is not the least 


difference among us, which I trust may be lasting. 


The Rev. S. Caro, in a very neat and appropriate speech, expressed 
his concurrence in all the goodly sentiments evinced towards Mr. Fox, 
and begged to bear his testimony to the zeal and ability displayed by 
him in carrying out his holy undertaking. 


Mr. Fox, who was received with cheers, upon rising, said— 


I feel considerable embarrassment in expressing my feelings to you on this 
occasion; and [ hope however deficient I may be in sentiments you will not take 
it as a want of feeling on my part. This testimonial will be preserved by me 
as a record of your esteem and respect; and although you may consider I have 
discharged my duty in a satisfactory manner, this could only have been accom- 
plished by the aid of the committee and friends te whom I now beg to return my 
thanks. Lam certain I shall ever feel the same warm attachment to the welfare 
of the congregation and shall continue to use my best efforts for the advancement 
of its prosperity. In conclusion, I most sincerely thank you for your munificent 
gift and the handsome manner in which you have acknowledged my services—the 
testimonial which you have this evening presented to me I sincerely hope will 
remain as an heir-loom in my family, to convince them, however humble their 


ee may be, yet if exercised in a good cause will always meet with a due 
reward, 


Mr. Fox resumed his seat amidst loud cheers. 


Mr. Keyzor then proposed the health of Mr. Alexander Fox, coupled 
with that of his sister. Mr. A. Fox then rose, and said— 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—-I rise with extreme pleasure and 
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gratification but considerably embarrassed to express to you my feelings for the 


honour you have conferred on my sister and myselfin drinking our healths. The 
events of this evening will be for ever engraven on our memory, not for the value 
of that munificent testimonial, but for the kind and handsome manner, nay, I 
will say the kind and friendly manner, in which you have presented it to my 
respected father, I can assure .you, that it will be my greatest pleasure—my 
vreatest happiness, to see all of us continue in the same friendly manner towards 
each other, and [ shall at all times not only be ready but proud and delighted, 
if | can at any time render my humble services for the advancement of the future 
prosperity of the congregation and the peace and welfare of its members. 


After various toasts the company retired, highly delighted with 
the pleasures of the evening, 
The silvet plate is lying at Mr. Dodson’s, London-street. 


THE JEWS IN PRUSSIA. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The sacred festivals which have just passed have confirmed 
me in my opinion of the Berlin Jews; for the manner in which they 
have been solemnised, and the crowds which assembled in the Syna- 
sogues, testify to the hold which Judaism still has on its followers 
here, and fully corroborate the statements I made in my last. Already, 
on the Sabbath previous to the New Year's day, the old Synagogue 
was unusually thronged, a report having gone abroad that the Rev. Dr. 
Sachs would preach an extraordinary sermon on the occasion of the 
installation into office of the newly-elected wardens. ‘The result of 
this year’s election had been looked forward to with great anxiety, the 
newly-appointed wardens being commissioned by Government to 
prepare a code of laws for the regulation of Jewish congregational 
affairs. From all that L can gather, the result has proved highly satis- 
factory to the orthodox party. Besides Messrs. A. Asher, A. H. 
Ilerman and Jacobs, all staunch Conservatives, the choice of the 
members has fallen upon Major Burg, one of the first engineers in 
the Prussian army. Speaking of that body, | am reminded of the very 
sratifying fact which I have seen recorded in the local papers, that 
Greneral V. Wrangel, last week, summoned the Jewish soldiers before 
him, and exhorted them to solemnise the sacred festivals, together with 
their co-religionists, promising at the same time to dispense with their 
services on those days. But to return to Dr. Sachs’ sermon, if I may 

lesignate by this often-sneered-at term a most spirited ad@ress, in 
which he as usual displayed great power of eloquence and fervent zeal 
cor the welfare of Judaism. He dwelt on the importance attached to 
the office of Parnassim (shepherds, feeders, from the Greek Pyrnos— 
bread), especially in these times, when the bonds by which congrega- 
tions are held together have become slackened, and when all our 
etforts must be directed to the restoring of union and strength to 
Israel, and the upholding of Judaism among his dispersed remnants. 
besides many minor Synagogues, an additional large place of 
worship was provided for 7277 wx and 52 oy, the old Synagogue being 
too small to contain even the members of the congregation (there are 
said to be nearly two thousand families here). I attended at the newly- 
fitted-up Synagogue in the Gesellschaftslocal, where Dr. Sachs 
preached on the second day. It was a soul-stirring, beautiful, and 
impressive oration which he delivered, and reminded me of that cele- 
vrated discourse of Massillon, which had so great an effect on the 
assembly, that by a sort of involuntary motion they started from their 
seats, and broke out into murmurs of surprise and acclamation, If 
such was not the case in the present instance, I can only ascribe it to 
the calmer blood of my countrymen. I have advisedly used the term 
ration, as the most applicable to Dr. Sachs’ sermons. There is a 
freedom and ease in them, combined with a fervour and force, ad- 
iuirably calculated to transport an audience. He is guided by the 
principle Sx 5x Speak unto the children of Israel,” and 
4ppears to take our holy prophets as his models. If we observe 
how they addressed the people, we shall find their discourses clothed 
in sublime and beautiful language, richly laden with figures, and 
withal free and unrestrained either by rule or consideration of persons. 
And this is the character which Dr. Sach’s discourses bear. However, 
itis not my intention here to write a treatise on the art of preaching ; 
I only wish to point out its great importance to our service, and 
cannot forbear expressing my astonishment, that there should yet be 
any congregation destitute of the living word of God, any Synagogue 
deficient of the one thing needful to render it prosperous and efficient 
—I mean, a good preacher. 


In the afternoon of maw nav, Rabbi Rosenstein, the second Dayan, 


acting as substitute for Rabbi Oecttinger, the worthy 2/x who was 
indisposed, held a discourse in the old-fashioned style, blending 
4 Talmudical disquisition with moral exhortations. | 

On the Day of Atonement, Dr. Sachs preached two sermons, one 
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before and another before at the old Syn 
Dr. D. Cassel did the same in the Gesellschaftslocal, oa Mr. 
Steinschneider, the well-known Orijentalist, delivered a most able 
lecture at the Synagogue in connexion with Dr. Auerbach’s school. 
The two former gentlemen, according to a custom here introduced, 
also read an extra service prior to mow mam. This custom is at once 
imposing and effective, reminding, as it does, that not riches and 
earthly possessions, but pious deeds alone are held in grateful re- 
membrance by posterity. For this tribute of respect is not offered to 
the memory of the simply wealthy, but to the memory of those who 
applied their means to the benefit of their less fortunate brethren— 
who founded benevolent institutions, performed charitable acts, or 
rendered themselves useful by their mental acquisitions as guides and 
teachers of the congregation. Dr. D. Cassel, the only one whom I 
heard on 52 oY, is a very zealous and sincere champion for orthodox 
Judaism. But enough about lectures and sermons. 

There is a rumour of an inteuded retrocession to the old party of a 
wealthy Reformer, who has offered fifty thousand dollars towards the 
erection of anew Synagogue. ‘The conditions, however, with which 
he has clogged the offer are, I believe, such as are not likely to be 
accepted by the orthodox congregation. 

The Reformers have kept both days of 27 wx5, and of course 
‘220%. Their place of worship is said to have been well attended. 
Fasting, however, was out of the question ; it Is too inconvenient a 
custom to be retained, and has therefore been thrown entirely over- 
board. Lucky mortals, who can thus accommodate things to their own 
convenience. [ am afraid your readers will find these communications 
rather barren of interest; but I am not yet sufficiently initiated into 
the affairs of the congregation to satisfy curiosity, and at present can 
give only first impressions. In my next I intend (D.V.) saying a few 
words on the state of religious education here. 

[ am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Berlin, Sept. 30, 5609. D. Asner. 


THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 
We have received the following letter from our Hungarian cor- 
respondent, dated Neustadt, Oct. Sth. 


“The communication with France being re-opened, | hasten to 
inform you of the sad condition in which my poor brethren are 
placed, and particularly those residing at Pesth. The Jews in 
the other towns, even at Presburg, being, generally speaking, 
poor, Pesth was selected by Haynau for supplying contributions, 
which it is morally impossible for the Jewish inhabitants to pay. 
Reports have spread about the emperor's remission of these im- 
mense sums, but, alas! “the wish was father tothe thought.” His 
Majesty referred the deputation back to Haynau, with whom the 
affair is entirely left, and said he could not interfere. To sup- 
plicate Haynau would be attended with as much success as to 
attempt to draw tears from a stone. Ile would not even receive 
the deputation, who have, therefore, again proceeded to Vienna, 
to try another petition with the emperor. Would to God that we 
had a Montefiore at Vienna! He would plead the cause of the 
unhappy Jews of Buda-Pesth. They have nothing more to give, 
they have been robbed and plundered on every occasion, and 
Haynau knows it. Several of the wardens and committee of the 
congregation have been thrown into a felon’s dungeon, and, |} 
suppose, more arrests will follow. The Rev. Dr. Schwab, the 
excellent minister, has been condemned to six months imprison- 
ment in a fortress, for what crime do you think? For having, 
in his sermon at the synagogue, one day, when the whole town 
was plunged into mourning by the disastrous reverses suffered 
through Gorgey’s submission—when every patriot was covered 
with sackcloth and ashes —when the dire calamities which after- 
wards befell us stared us in the face—for having then offered up a 
prayer to Heaven, that the Jews might be delivered from this 
captivity as their ancestors were redeemed from Egyptian bond- 
age. He said it; the words had escaped the parched lips of the 
unhappy preacher, and his sobs pierced the hearts of the weeping 
congregation. Something struck him, as if these words were to 
be visited with severe punishment. It is dreadful to reflect that 
Christianity (if that be Christianity) should punish a man for 
praying to God in his misfortunes. But, no; it cannot be ; that 
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cannot be Christianity. That religion breathes charity in every 
line. It is Haynau’s irreligion ; it is the vindictiveness of a man— 
of a being, I should say) who hates Christianity and every other 
relirion. More women were flogged last week; and an eye-wit- 
ness of this public atrocity told me that the drummers could not 
bear to see the poor women (some of them of rank and high 
respectability) suffering this ignominious fate, and actually turned 
away their eyes, full of sympathy, from the bleeding bodies. 
Who can see or even hear of such barbarities without imploring 
the mercy of the All-merciful to be redeemed from such captivity. 

“ Fischoff, the talented Jewish member of the assembly and 
president of the municipal council, was also arrested. but as not a 
shadow of crime could be substantiated against him, he was 
liberated. | 

‘‘ Before I conclude, I must ask you how it is that the philan- 
tbropic Jews of England do not memorialize Lord Palmerston to 
intercede in our behalf? It was to England we looked for suc- 
cour, but even there we were disappointed. What else remains, 
then, for us, but to petition Him for relief who is everywhere the 
Guardian of Israel, who sleepeth not and slumbers not.—I must 
close for to-day; more in my next.”’ 


ish community of Theresiople has also been condemned (on the 
pretext of having rendered assistance to the Hungarians) to deliver 
25,000 pairs of shoes gratuitously. The cost price of each pair, 
under the present circumstances (everything being enormously 
dear), is no Jess than nine or ten florins. The amount of the 
contribution would thus be 250,000 f1., whilst the property of the 
whole community, consisting of 120 persons, is calculated at no 
more than 50,000 fl. Spite of this disproportionate, or, rather, 
unendurable fine, an additional fine of 200 fl. has been imposed on 
each day’s delay in forwarding the quantity at the appointed 
term. As only 400 pairs of shoes could be sent in on the first 
term, several members of the community have been arrested as 
security, or, as the general is pleased to call it, as ‘‘ hostages.” 


KossUTH AND THE THIRTY-SEVENTH PsALM.—Kossuth had 
ordered the Hungarian corps, during the late war, previous to an 
engagement, to chaunt the 37th Psalm. The Orient remarks on 


this, ‘* What a pity it is that Haynau cannot condemn this ‘ rebel- 
lious’ Psalm to be shot !” 


GoutsTon-Square Catastropue.—The proprietor of the 
Jewish Chronicle has the pleasure of submitting the following 
balance-sheet to the consideration of the donors to the fund for 
the relief of the parties who suffered by the above disaster :— 


Dr. To Amount received . 


£21" 
Cr, By Distribution, as per receipts, to— 
Nathan Nathan Julia Woolf’, a 
Moses Lewis Daniel Cohen 
Jacob Barron George Hopkins 10-: 0 
Alice Hart. QQ Michael Fitzgerald 
Coleman Joel . 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of 5s. in postage-stamps 
from Portsea, for the sufferers by the fire in London Wall, which 
has been handed over to the treasurer to the fund. 


~ Norwicu.—Mr. Joel Fox has been unanimously elected Pre- 
sident, Mr. Myers Levine, Treasurer, and Mr. M. Kisch, Hon. 
Secretary of the congreyation for the ensuing year. Messrs. Fox 


and Levine have each served the office for the last fourteen years, 


with honour to themselves and credit to the congregation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Hertz Ben Pinchas, A. Fischel, F. b., H. Edelman, H. H., and other corre- 
spondents, are unavoidably deferred. 


E. §. 8. Liverpool, is thanked for his letter, the subject of which 


| , however, 
was fully anticipated by the leading article in this number. | 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


| 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


N THURSDAY Evening next, Oct. 25th, Dr. EDWIN LANKESTER wij) 


deliver the first of a Course of Lectures on the NATURAL HISTORY 
OF CREATION. 


Admission to Non-Members ls. Commence at Half-past Eight precisely. 

The First Meeting of the DISCUSSION CLASS will take place on 
TUESDAY Evening next, Oct. 30th, at Eight o’clock. 

Terms of Subscription 30s, and 20s, per Annum, 


MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary, 


Just published, Second Edition, in 1 vol. with a Memoir of the Autho 
Frontispiece, priee 6s. 6d. 
TTOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. By Grace 
AGUILAR. 
“This is a clever and interesting tale; it corresponds well to its name, 
illustrating the silent constant influence of a wise and affectionate parent 
over characters the most diverse. —Christian Laudy’s Magazine. 


London: Groombridge and Sons, Publishers; and may be had of §. 
Solomon, Bookseller, 5, Houndsditch. 


r and 


‘The Cheapest Hebrew Publication Ware- 
house in London. 


HENRY ABRAHAMS 


EGS to inform the Jewish Community and the Public generally, that he 
has Removed from 25, Houndsditch, to 


No. 2, Duke Street, Two Doors from Aldgate, 
Every Article connected with the above Business on the Lowest Terms. 


Wedding Presents.—Papier Mache. 


HE most tasteful and the greatest variety of this fashionable article, sold 
at Wholesale Prices, at the Manufacturers, SAlmonand Rose. 
420, Oxford Street, near Soho Square; viz., Pearl inlaid Chess 
and Flower Tables, £1 10s.; Chairs, 14s.6¢.; Pool Screens, £1 5s.; Tea 
Trays, with Pearl, £1 Is. per set; Work-boxes, from 15s.; Writing-desks, 


£1. 12s.3; Knitting-boxes, 10s.; Port-folios, 7s.; Card-cases, 7s., etc. The 
Trade and Country Dealers supplied. 

Apartments to Let in Bury Street. 
SINGLE GENTLEMAN of the Jewish persuasion can be accommodated 
with Bed and Sitting Rooms on Moderate Terms. Address, H., Jewish 

Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. : 


Wax Flowers. 


HE Art of Wax Flower-Making (without Mould) taught by Hiss 
HLigpmmaam. For further particulars apply to S. Solomon, Bookseller 
and Publisher, No. 5, Houndsditch. , 
N. B. Groups, Bouquets, Wreaths, or Single Flowers, Made to Order. 
Charges Moderate. - 


An Apprentice 


wae to the Wholesale Haberdashery, Toy, and General Fancy Trade. 
Apply to L. Ahlborn and Co., 48 and 50 Whitechapel, Liverpool. 


As Hiousekeeper, ete. 


GERMAN LADY, of the Jewish persuasion, who has lived four vears in 
si this country, wishes for a Situation as Housekeeper, or to wait upon an 
Elderly Lady. No objection to the Country. The highest Reference can 
be given. Address, E., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Mrs. Ezehkiel'’s Commercial Boarding House, 
24, Slater Street (late 14, Upper Newington), Liverpool. 


RS. E. returns thanks to*her Friends, Commercial Travellers, and 

Strangers visiting Liverpool, for the very liberal support she has 
received, and trusts, by her unceasing efforts and attention, to insure a con- 
tinuance of their favours. 


Private Dining Rooms, if required. 


As Cook and Housekeeper. 


Foreign, Well-educated Young Person, of the Jewish persuasion, cof 
-_Versant with English, French, and German, is desirous of meeting with 

a Situation as Cook and Housekeeper. She has been two years in her pre- 
sentemployment. A Lady desirous of a confidential person would find this 
an excellent opportunity. Address, C. M., No.79, Fenchurch Street, London. 


- 
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